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reminiscence of the time when vodka could be had in government shops for
the asking.

But younger people, especially girls, rarely mention the subject, Most
girls have been brought up to regard strong drink as improper. They are
not fanatical on the subject. They take no temperance vows, make no
promises of abstinence to mother, father, to any one. They will drink
wine. At a celebration they will partake of vodka. But they are against
orgies, against drunkenness, say so openly, definitely. There are, of course,
exceptions, though only in the cities* But it is not of them I am speaking.'
Two factory girls in Moscow once invited a British journalist and myself
to a party.

" We'll bring vodka," said the Britisher.   " We can get it."

" No doubt you can get it," came the response, " but we won't drink it."

" What about wine ? " I asked.

"-Wine, yes.   We'll drink that.   But not vodka."

There can be no doubt that Russia has one of the most sober young
generations it has ever known.

There is much then in Russia that even on first sight marks a return to
past values and past usages. But there is much that is strikingly new and
marks a striking break with the past in belief, in usage, in ambition, even in
personal appearance. Consider beards, for example, once so celebrated an
institution all over Russia, the pride and sanctity of fathers and grandfathers
of the Russians of to-day, of priest and layman, of merchant and college
professor, of minister and general. Peter the Great on his return from
Holland shocked his boyars when he ordered them to cut their beards or
when with as much mischief as 2eal he clutched a handful of a visitor's
beard and clipped it off with his own shears.

In the Western world and particularly in America the very word Russian
suggests a man with a beard. In American vaudeville, motion pictures,
stage plays, the Russian beard has become as much of a stage fixture as
Charlie Chaplin's baggy trousers. But now in Russia the beard is no more,
is rarely, very rarely seen. Russia is becoming one of the most clean-shaven'
nations in the world. Despite atrocious razor blades, the daily shave is
gaining in appreciation and in vogue. The moustache is following the
beard into oblivion. I have yet to see a college man in or out of uniform
who wears either. This is true of the village almost as much as the city.

In their external appearance the Russians are becoming more and more
Westernised, more and mote attuned to the machine age which they have so
indefatigably espoused and which they so openly exalt.